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Deidre Wilks, who worked as a summer helper for 
the Ventura, California, post office, is the’ young lady 
on our front cover. 

Deidre used her earnings to return to college this 
fall and to continue studying toward her career as a 
school teacher. She suffered a broken nail or two during 
the summer, got her hands dirty, and certainly, she 
admitted, she had to adjust to the working hours. 

But the employment was an opportunity for Deidre 
and thousands of other youngsters to earn money for 
school or to obtain work experience toward the time 
when they will seek permanent trades. It was the first 
summer that part-time postal employment had been 
designed as a job opportunity program for youth. 

How well did it work? POSTAL LIFE visited post 
offices at Los Angeles, Van Nuys, Pasadena and Ven- 
tura to find out. 

Elmo Marvin, of the Los Angeles post office, took 
the photographs which accompany the report on “Sum- 
mer Hiring and the Social Product.” 

Twenty-five years ago, when the Post Office De- 
partment launched its first suggestion program, no 
cash awards were given. Those began in the post-war 
era, and since then, they have totaled a considerable 
sum. 

Today, the entire incentive awards program, of which 











“Now podner, if you'll mozey down offa that 
there ornery critter, I'd like to take a look in 
them there saddle bags!” 


the suggestion system is a part, has become a multi- 
million-dollar concern. Estimated benefits to the postal 
service, from suggestions and from outstanding per- 
formance by employees, will exceed the $100 million 
mark during fiscal 1969. 

Those who praise the program say that its value is 
more than dollar-equivalent contributions to the postal 
service; they cite the effect on morale in employees 
who are thus encouraged to take increased interest in 
their work and to strive for excellence. 

Its critics say that the program is so vast that it 
cannot be administered properly and that there is too 
much paperwork involved and too much delay. 

POSTAL LIFE staff writer Van H. Seagraves sur- 
veyed the Post Office Department program, one of the 
largest in government, from its modest beginning to the 
bustling traffic it enjoys today. His account of the life 
and times of “THE BRIGHT IDEA, & Other Incen- 
tives,” is contained in this issue of POSTAL LIFE. 

The regional office occupies a key position in the 
organization of the postal establishment. As the link 
between Headquarters and the field, the regions perform 
a number of crucial functions which affect the everyday 
operation of the post office and the working conditions 
of employees. 

The region has the very critical assignment of allo- 
cating manhours to post offices; it also has significant 
responsibilities in connection with labor relations, de- 
livery services, construction of new postal installations, 
and the procurement of post office equipment—from 
some of the largest pieces down to paperclips. 

As December approaches, the pace in the region 
intensifies. 

Staff writer William O. Smith sat in on the Atlanta 
Region’s preparations for Christmas and filed his report 
on a regional office in action. Sam Tsunoda’s pictures 
illustrate the account in this issue of “The Regional 
Responsibility.” 

And, finally, Tim Larkin doffed the somewhat dis- 
torted glasses through which he views postal life long 
enough to reveal himself as the excellent reporter he is. 
The article on Michael J. Cullen, president of the 
National Association of Special Delivery Messengers, 
is the result. The photographer is Vincent Graas. 
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SUCCESSFUL SCHEMER 


Successful completion of my eighth scheme in 114 years 
prompted me to express the feeling of myself and every 
other clerk that has gone through this particular agony. After 
two failures, extensions, forty new gray hairs, and finger- 
nails bitten down to the quick, | passed a scheme | thought 
was going to contribute heavily to the failure of my respon- 
sibilities as not only a clerk, but mother, housekeeper, cook 
and wife. 

My neighbors had gotten used to the Coca Cola crate on 
the table, little stacks of white cards, and ash trays with 
mounds of cigarette butts in them. When “‘it’’ was finally 
over, | had to begin the task of taking up everything else 
where | left off. 

There was enough dirt under the beds to fill a hole in the 
back yard. (The one | dug when | was going to bury the 
scheme cards.) | found unironed clothes | had forgotten we 
owned. By the time | got them done, they were out of sea- 
son anyway, but at least now they’re ready for next year. By 
the time | get everything caught up, it'll be time for my 
scheme cycle to begin rotation, so I’d better buckle down 
and try to get ahead of the housework. 

PATRICIA D. AUSTIN 
Sub Clerk 
Charlotte, NC 28205 


WRONG NUMBER 


Recently our town went on direct dialing telephone sys- 
tem. | tried three days in a row to call my sister when | dis- 
covered | was dialing her ZIP code instead of her telephone 
number. And it didn’t work. 

| really enjoy POSTAL LIFE—find my sentiments ex- 
pressed by others very often. 

KATHLEEN R. OAKLEY 
Career Clerk 
Columbia, AL 36319 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR GOOD SUPERVISION 


In the September-October, 1968, issue a regular clerk 
placed all the blame for the ‘substitutes’ plight’’ squarely 
on the shoulders of the department. 

| contend that wherever you find these types of conditions 
existing the individual station supervisor is at fault and not 
the entire department. 

| performed 75 percent of my substitute duties at Rose 
City Park Branch of the Portland, Oregon, post office. With- 
out exception ail the subs assigned worked a five-day, 40- 
hour week for the 18 months | was there. Whenever 
possible we were assigned the routes we were most familiar 
with, thus drastically reducing the number of errors normally 
made by subs. Even seniority was taken into considera- 
tion. Whenever there was any question about who worked 
where or when, the sub with the highest seniority number 
(Bull-Sub) was normally given the nod and right on down 
the line. 

Granted, this system of managing subs places an added 
work load on the supervisor. It is much easier on him to 
take a lax attitude about the entire affair and work his subs 
as the clerk described but a conscientious supervisor who 
realizes that most subs are family men and need a 40-hour 
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week and planned time off will put forth the extra effort to 
insure just that. 

We experienced no resignations during this period and 
very little dissension. In my opinion we had some of the 
best trained subs in the service. 

THOMAS E. TILLERY 
Regular Carrier 
Portland, OR 97212 


COMPLIMENTS 


| sincerely wish to compliment everyone on the staff of 
POSTAL LIFE for their efforts and dedication to a very inter- 
esting and informative September-October issue. | would 
like to suggest that future issues contain stories about em- 
ployees with unusual hobbies; a feature story highlighting 
the behind the scenes of the APO and the FPO; and a page 
devoted to the dates and photos of stamps to be released. 

ROSS NAJARIAN 

New York, NY 10025 


FRUSTRATION AND HIGH CHALLENGE 


| agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Ron Griffiths (September- 
October, 1968) on the sad state of affairs concerning the 
substitutes. 

Never have | lived under such pressure. The odd hours 
were frustrating, but the scheme was a real high challenge. 
Too high for most people. | myself would like to see the 
post office have a level between the mail handlers and 
clerks for those who find it difficult to learn schemes. 

Then those who don’t find it hard to learn schemes would 
make a little more money and be above those that do. A 
great many of us can learn the average case by working on 
them. (Most of the work is done on a few cases.) | feel that 
because of the schemes the post office has lost a great 
many good workers who would have made the service a true 
full time career job. 

Thank you. 

MRS. ROSEMARIE CALVERT 


Sub Clerk 
Cambridge, MA 02139 


4,072 HOURS OF SICK LEAVE 


In the September-October issue, D. F. Tice of Mount Ster- 
ling, lll., said that he had accumulated 4,040 hours of sick 
leave and would like to hear from any one with a longer re- 
cord. | am finishing 49 years of postal service and have ac- 
cumulated 4,072 hours of sick leave. 

W. E. HOOPER ~- 
R.F.D. 
Smith Center, KS 66967 


UNIFORM OVERCOMPENSATION? 


This is another request along with other clerks, both male 
and female, for additional clothing items. Let me make it 
clear, we do not need any more allowance, only the authori- 
zation to purchase items in addition to shirts, jackets and 
ties, namely pants and shoes. How anyone can spend $56 a 
year on half a uniform is more than | can figure out. | had 
trouble on $40 after the first year. Last year | ‘‘lost’’ the en- 
tire $56 because | don’t need a thing, and now that it is 
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time to order for this year I’m at a loss as to what to get. | 
have a closet full of shirts. | do have to buy at least two 
pair of pants a year for work and average close to a pair of 
shoes. 

If this is not possible, | think in this time of government 
economy drives they better put the allowance back where it 
was or less. There has to be a lot of waste at the present 
allowance for the limited items. 

WILLIAM L. LEEMHUIS 


Clerk 
Hart, MI 49420 


PROUD RECORD IMPARTS A LESSON 


Mr. D. F. Tice, Mt. Sterling, Illinois, postal empioyee, may 
indeed be very proud of his sick leave record. This is cer- 
tainly a record to be proud of, and it should be a lesson to 
the rest of us that the ‘‘abuse’’ of sick leave is not fair to 
either ourselves or the Post Office Department. |, too, am 
proud of my record: 13 years’ service—1,122 hours S.L. My 
friend, Morris Calver, same office, has 18 years’ service, 
1,800 hours S.L. 

EARL C. SMITH 
Regular Carrier 
Portsmouth, OH 45662 


ENJOYED ARTICLE 


| am writing to tell you how much | enjoyed your article 
“No Handicap To Exceilence’”’ in the Julv-August issue of 
POSTAL LIFE. 
G. W. BURGE 
Girard, KS 66743 


SUBS’ SAGA IS AN OLD STORY 


| have been reading our POSTAL LIFE since its inception 
and have been interested and enjoyed most of the articles 
for its meaty contents. 

Re the July-August issue, the article dealing with the ‘‘Ca- 
reer Substitute’: The work habits of the subs is an old story 
in the history of postal operations, but as stated in the arti- 
cle it is a great deal better now than it was in the not too 
distant past. 

Of course, one gripe some of us had was that our women 
co-workers as subs never did any of the sub clerk duties 
such as “platform positions’ at the Newark Transfer Office 
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“FLY, you rascals, FLY!’’ 


and Newark Air Mail Facility (buggy-lugging). 
But, in a way, it was a good experience to move around 
to the different operations. 
Keep up the good work with the future issues of POSTAL 
LIFE. 
SOL REMER 
Distribution and Window Clerk 
Newark, NJ 07102 


TIP OF THE HAT 


The article ‘Summer Cap” by carrier George H. Ellis in 
the September-October issue of POSTAL LIFE has been a 
much-thought-about subject here for quite awhile. The vi- 
sored cap as well as the sun helmet are unbearable in 
mid-summer. 

We carriers here at Harlan, Ky. post office cast our three 
votes for Mr. Ellis’ suggestion and surely hope that by next 
summer we will have a neat, light and far more comfortable 
item of headgear. 

JOHN INGRAM, JR. 
Carrier 
Harlan, KY 40831 


KINGPIN 


We have a champion! Robert Potts, carrier at Enon, Ohio, 
has brought the spotlight on our town. He won first place in 
the VFW National Bowling Tournament in the Singles Handi- 
cap with a 648 actual. The tournament was held in Rock- 
ford, Illinois. He received the first place trophy and a cash 
award. Congratulations, Bob. 

R. E. SEIFERT 
Postmaster 
Enon, OH 45323 


HOLIDAY MENU 


The Customer Relations Division, Long Island City, wishes 
all postal officials and employees a healthy, happy Thanks- 
giving and suggests the following Thanksgiving Day dinner. 


APPETIZER 


Herring, TX 76901 
Olive, MT 59343 


MAIN COURSE 
Turkey, TX 79261 
Cranberry, WV 28614 
Corn, OK 73024 — 
Rice, KS 66965 


DESSERT 
Pumpkin Center, CA 93309 Honeydew, CA 95545 
Wainut, IL 61376 Cherry, IL 61317 
Orange, NJ 07050 Pine Apple, AL 36768 
Strawberry, AR Sugarloaf, NY 
72469 10981 


BEVERAGE 


Cocoa FL 32922 
Sherry, WI 54478 


Trout, LA 71371 
Whitefish, MT 59759 


Tomato, AR 72381 
Chestnut, AL 36433 
Roll, AZ 85347 
Breadloaf, VT 05753 


Collins, NY 14034 
Red Wine, KY 41462 


PETER J. RUGGIERO, 
Acting Postmaster 
& Staff 
DANIEL B. SANTORA 
CHARLES A. BECHTOLD 
ROY V. O'CONNELL 


Long Island City, NY 11101 
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Special 
Delivery 

for the 
Messengers 








“Youth’s a stuff will not endure,” 
says Shakespeare. 

“Nonsense,” says the unlined, 
firm face of Michael J. Cullen, Pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers. Mike, 
one is startled to learn, is 53 and a 
three-time grandfather. 

No, he hasn’t found the Fountain 
of Youth. And, in fact, his way of 
life would seem purposely designed 
to produce premature gray, sagging 
jowl, and halting step. “Vacations?” 
Mike asks, “What are those?” 

His devotion to the cause of spe- 
cial delivery messengers is fully re- 
flected by his work routine. Mike 
is one of that vanishing species: 
a “two desk man.” When one desk 
in his office gets so covered with 
papers, letters, documents, and re- 
ports that the wood groans, Mike 
doesn’t just sit there. No. He rushes 
over to his other desk to continue 
fighting his way through the blizzard 
of paper that confronts him when- 
ever he opens his office door. 

Hard, continuous work and lack 
of relaxation are supposed to be the 
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traditional enemies of the human 
frame, constantly and silently peck- 
ing away at the soundness of youth. 
But Mike, who single-handedly 
takes care of every major detail of 
NASDM business, seems to thrive 
on difficulty. 

His work routine includes every- 
thing that a large staff would ordi- 
narily do, from putting out the 
NASDM newsletter, “Spee-Dee,” to 
acting as sole negotiator in contract 
talks with the Post Office Depart- 
ment. At Headquarters, he is known 
as a skilled and diplomatic nego- 
tiator, able to resolve problems at 
the national level. 

His ability to get things done is 
shown by his career. Throughout his 
life he has ended up as president of 
whatever organization he joined, in- 
cluding the Brooklyn, New York, 
Post Office Welfare Fund, Cafeteria 
Fund, Hospital Bed Fund, and for 
15 years he was president of the 
Brooklyn local of the NASDM. 

In addition to his marked youth- 
fulness, physically Mike is a bundle 
of creative contradictions. Words 
like “calm vitality,” “controlled ten- 
sion,” “affable determination,” pop 
into the mind as he describes his 
journey from Brooklyn to Forrest- 
ville, Maryland, where he now re- 
sides. 

When he began that journey, 
Mike brought more than Irish 
charm, a B.A. degree from St. 
Francis College in Brooklyn, and a 
determination to work for the good 
of his fellow special delivery mes- 
sengers. 

He also brought with him his 
bride, the former Margaret F. 
Fraser. Their marriage has been 
what Mike calls, “very, very happy,” 
and they have six children, includ- 
ing twins, one of whom is now Sis- 
ter Mary Louise of the Sisters of 
Mercy in Brooklyn. 

Mike, who had been first vice 
president of NASDM since 1952, 
suddenly was called to the top post 
when the highly regarded president, 
George L. Warfel, passed away in 
1965. Recently, Mike paused to 


think back on his 32 years with the 
postal service and to reflect on the 
past and future of the organization. 

Perhaps, as historian Toynbee 
suggests, it is challenge that keeps 
an organization—and its leadership 
—active and vital. If so, the Na- 
tional Association of Special De- 
livery Messengers has met many 
challenges. 

The first challenge was whether 
there should be special delivery mail 
at all. 

In fact, only the bulldog stub- 
bornness of another determined 
man, Congressman Charles R. Skin- 
ner, of New York, kept the idea of 
special delivery flickering despite 
persistent opposition. 

First introduced by Congressman 
Skinner in December, 1883, the 
special delivery stamp idea found 
Congress generally unresponsive. 

Opponents raised a point of or- 
der, claiming that introduction of 
the new stamp was “legislation 
upon an appropriation bill” and so 
against the rules of the House. 

For this unexpected attack, Con- 
gressman Skinner had a response. 
The fact was that the proposed new 
service wouldn’t add to the cost of 
government. It actually raised reve- 
nue. Since the special delivery 
messengers would act as private 
contractors and be paid eight of the 
10-cent cost of the stamp, with the 
other two cents going to the govern- 
ment, the service was bound to pro- 
duce a profit. 

This silenced both the point of 
order and opposition in the House. 

But stil] another hurdle awaited 
in the Senate. Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio, moved to strike the stamp 
provision from the bill. And his 
motion was carried without debate. 

Since the House and Senate ver- 
sions of the bill differed, it was sent 
to a conference committee. The final 
report was made to the House at 
2 a.m. on the last day of the con- 
gressional session. The congressmen 
were bone tired and anxious to 
complete their business and go 
home. When the special delivery 








“we need more concern 
for special delivery” 


stamp service came to a vote, it was 
defeated 78-45. 

But Congressman Skinner was 
determined to prevail. He pointed 
out that the total vote—123 mem- 
bers—showed that there was no 
quorum. Therefore, the vote was 
illegal. He demanded a quorum 
vote. 

This threw the House into con- 
sternation. Time was running out. 
It would take hours to get a quo- 
rum. Pages and House officers 
would have to visit all parts of the 
city to bring in sufficient members. 
He was begged to let the House 
business go on so that the members 
could vote on eight pending appro- 
priations bills which had several 
hundred amendments. 

“No,” Congressman Skinner said, 
“T want a quorum. And if that quo- 
rum defeats the special delivery 
stamp bill, I'll ask for another quo- 
rum each time an amendment comes 
up.” 

“You know that means many De- 
partments will have no money,” a 
colleague said. 

“Authorize the special delivery 
stamp and there will be no problem. 
If not, the President can always call 
a special session of Congress to 
raise the money.” 

Members of both Houses of Con- 

continued 
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gress pleaded with him, but he re- 
fused to budge. Finally, he was 
asked to tell the House once again 
about the importance of the new 
stamp. 

After he did so, another vote was 
taken. This time the vote was for 
the stamp. And this time he did not 
raise the question of a quorum. 
Later, the Senate went along with 
the final House version of the bill. 

“And that special delivery stamp, 
the one with the picture of a mail- 
messenger boy on the run, soon be- 
came pretty popular,” Mike Cullen 
says. 

“In the first year that the act was 
effective, more than 896,000 special 
delivery letters were delivered. By 
1919, the number had increased to 
58.5 million. Trouble was, though 
volume was going up, so was the 
cost of living. A messenger—they 
were nicknamed ‘speedies’ in those 
days—found that the eight cents he 
got for delivering the special didn’t 
stretch very far.” 

Mike, who takes pride in his 
knowledge of special delivery lore, 
leaned back in his chair and said, 
“That first stamp showed a boy run- 
ning. The 1902 stamp put the boy 
on a bicycle. And by 1925, he had 
‘traded up’ to a motorcycle.” 

“Of course,” he went on, “by the 
30’s most deliveries were being 
made by car. Messengers were re- 
quired to furnish their own cars, and 
to maintain them. There was no re- 
imbursement for worn out tires or 
dead batteries or gasoline. Actually, 
under the piece-work system they 
were still using, it got to be some- 
thing of a gamble whether a mes- 
senger would have anything left to 
live on. 

“The Depression really put the 
squeeze on all of us. As if the mes- 
senger didn’t have enough problems, 
another craft began to look at their 
jobs with what I would call a hun- 
gry look.” 

Mike leaned forward in his chair, 


“first stamp showed the messenger on the run” 


a look of determination in his eyes, 
and said, “They put the pressure 
on—trying to get messenger jobs for 
their substitutes. And in some offices 
they were successful. Many messen- 
gers were fired.” 

“Well,” said Mike with a slight 
grin, “you might say that necessity 
is the mother of conventions 
because the necessity of having to 
protect themselves brought the 
messengers from the larger cities 
together. They met in April, 1932, 
in Cleveland and organized the 
NASDM. The aim was then what it 
is now— insuring a living wage, pro- 
tecting and improving the position 
of special delivery messenger, and 





better special delivery service for 
the public.” 

NASDM recently held its 18th 
biennial convention, has since 1937 
held a charter from the AFL-CIO, 
and has exclusive recognition for the 
special delivery messenger craft at 
the national level and in all 15 
postal regions. 

The greatest success of the or- 
ganization was gaining civil service 
status, Mike says. In 1945, a 
NASDM sponsored law made it 
possible for special delivery messen- 
gers to gain entry into the postal 
career service and ended their status 
as private contractors. “This was the 
greatest single advance made by the 
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messengers,” Mikes tells us. 

“True,” he adds, “membership is 
small. But it is growing.” Asked 
what he considers his major con- 
tribution to the Association, he says, 
“A continuation of the steady prog- 
ress that has seen our membership 
increase 125 percent in the past five 
years.” 

And there were a number of 
minor victories too, such as convinc- 
ing the Post Office Depariment of 
the need to publicize availability of 
special delivery during holidays, 
“though I still feel the Department 
could do more to advertise our serv- 
ice,” he is quick to point out. 

What about the future of special 


delivery? Usage mushroomed until 
1951, when it reached a peak of 
124,594,148 letters. Since then, spe- 
cial delivery volume has declined 
while total volume has sharply in- 
creased. 

“Well,” Mike says, “that isn’t en- 
tirely true. The trend has now re- 
versed. We’re getting more volume 
now. And besides, the volume has 
shrunk, not because of service, but 
because of increases in rates. Fol- 
lowing rate increases in 1952 and 
1958, volume dropped sharply.” 

Still, Mike concedes that volume 
figures are not encouraging. What 
to do? “The problem isn’t with the 
messengers. The problem is in the 









post office—in identifying the spe- 
cial so it can get the proper fast 
handling.” 

Then he reaches back into his 
store of postal history. “Back when 
John Wanamaker was Postmaster 
General, the words ‘special delivery’ 
really meant something. Once he 
ordered that if there were no car- 
riers in a post office when special 
delivery mail arrived, the postmaster 
should get in a hack and deliver the 
letter himself. Also, Wanamaker 
once found that it took ten hours 
for a special delivery letter mailed 
in Philadelphia to be delivered to 
New York City. Do you know what 
he did? He ordered an investigation. 
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need. We need to have people find 
out what the problem is with special 
delivery and do something about 
it.” 

His idea of a solution? “Maybe 
one way would be to ‘tag’ the spe- 
cials, the way air mail stamps are 
tagged, with some kind of invisible 
signal that a machine could pick up. 
Then we could get the specials iden- 
tified and moved out fast to the 
messengers. I know the messengers 
aren’t the problem.” 

Even as he talks proudly of his 
union and its membership—“They 
voluntarily voted to increase their 
dues to the highest level of any 
postal organization”’—Mike looks 
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“What we need is more concern 
about special delivery. They say 
that the fee is too high. Well, I 
don’t think so. People were willing 
to pay 10 cents back in 1885. You 
could buy a pound of round steak 
for 12 cents then, a dozen eggs cost 
21 cents and a quart of milk seven 
cents. You can get the stamp for 
three times as much as it cost in 
1885—but just try buying a quart 
of milk for 21 cents or a pound of 
round steak for 36 cents. 

“No,” he went on, “it isn’t the 
cost. It’s the reliability. We’ve got 
a Postmaster General now who gets 
into the middle of things and finds 
out for himself. That’s what we 








wistfully at the growing pile of pa- 
pers on his desk. 

As the only resident officer, he 
knows no one else is going to tackle 
that paper mountain, and he sees 
ahead of him another evening of 
work at home. 

But if homework is what it takes, 
that is what will be done. For Mike 
Cullen, good family man, church 
member, union leader is the type 
that hippies might call “square,” 
but his willingness to accept his re- 
sponsibility and work for what he 
believes marks him out as a “square 
shooter,” the kind of fellow that 
keeps the country and the mail 
moving. 








Beaming, Harry Knarr 
demonstrates the genesis of 

his life-saving mirror for 
truck operators. 


In Lincoln, Neb., distribution 
clerk James E. Chadderdon usually 
submits about 100 suggestions a 
year. But last year, in a spectacular 
outpouring of ingenuity, Mr. Chad- 
derdon turned in 512 ideas for im- 
proving the safety and efficiency of 
his post office. 

Admittedly, Mr. Chadderdon’s 
performance is extraordinary, but 
his enthusiasm is certainly an inspir- 
ing example—even if not all postal 
employees share his sunny view- 
point. 

Elsewhere, one supervisor con- 
templated the entire Incentive 
Awards Program rather glumly: 

“It takes a Philadelphia lawyer to 
write a_ satisfactory, acceptable 
nomination for an employee’s cash 
performance award,” he said. 

However, with more than 17,000 
nominations submitted last year for 
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the four types of superior perform- 
ance awards, the supervisor’s com- 
plaint can’t be entirely true. There 
just aren’t that many Philadelphia 
lawyers—even in the postal service! 
Incentive awards are the Post 
Office Department’s principal means 
of saying “thank you” to employees 
suggesting better ways to do their 
jobs, or making outstanding contri- 
butions over and above normal 
work requirements. The program is 
too important to be slowed by red 
tape or employees’ fear of paper- 
work. Acting upon the need, Head- 
quarters staff has reviewed the 
entire incentive awards program. 
Staff members have visited sever- 
al postal installations about the 
country to find out how the incen- 
tive awards program could be 
strengthened. They determined that 
in too many offices the supervisor 








doesn’t have a real voice in deciding 
if an employee’s suggestion will help 
the Post Office Department do a 
better job. | 
Sometimes supervisors take the | 
easy way or “buck” the real deci- 
sions to the Incentive Awards Com- 
mittee. A supervisor in San Francis- 
co explained: “They (the Awards 
Committee) know how these forms 
should be—I don’t have time to fig- 
ure them out.” 
While the Committee knows a 
properly completed suggestion form 
when it sees one, it doesn’t know as 
well as the boss on the workroom 
floor if the idea will work. 
To encourage supervisors to act 
promptly on suggestions and to re- 
ward employees making a superior 
contribution to the postal service, 
the Department is considering: 
—Publication of an easy-to-fol- 
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low handbook on the incentive 
program. 

—Ways to cut down the time re- 
quired to process awards. 

—Giving more authority to line 
supervisors in the adoption of 
suggestions and approval of awards 
in recognition of extra competence. 

There is a lot at stake here. The 
Post Office Department’s incentive 
award program is one of the biggest 
in government. More than 35 per- 
cent of all suggestions submitted by 
government workers come from the 
men and women in the postal serv- 
ice. 

Incentive awards have become a 
multi-million-dollar concern to the 
post office. In fiscal 1968, employ- 
ees received more than 44,000 
suggestion and performance cash 
awards worth $3.5 million in recog- 
nition of contributions to the service 
valued at $21 million. Further, 
5,064 quality step increases worth 


James E. Chadderdon, of Lin- 
coln, Neb., submitted 512 
suggestions last year. 








$1.1 million were granted to indi- 
viduals during the fiscal year. 

Altogether, since the first award 
program was established 25 years 
ago, the postal service has remuner- 
ated employees with $10,769,830 
for benefits which are valued at 
$96,894,261. 

The awards system has expanded 
vastly since Congress formally rec- 
ognized the concept with the 
enactment of the Federal Employ- 
ees Incentive Awards Act of 1954. 

The suggestion program, which 
was incorporated into the act, ac- 
tually was established 11 years ear- 
lier by a directive in the Postal 
Bulletin of April 19, 1943. Cash 
awards were authorized by Presi- 
dent Truman’s Executive Order 
9817 of August 2, 1946. 

The program has developed rap- 
idly in recent years, particularly 
during the last five with the intro- 
duction of organized competition 
among regions and among post 
Offices of similar sizes. 

In fiscal 1968, employees made 
211,700 suggestions of which 
51,910 were adopted, including 
31,547 for cash awards totaling 
$788,430. Benefits are computed at 
$6.6 million. In the quarter-century, 
payments amount to $4,013,385, 
and benefits are reckoned at 
$51,238,585. 

Superior accomplishment and 
other performance awards began 
rather modestly after enactment of 
the 1954 law; just one was given in 
the last four months of fiscal 1955. 

The total rose to 243 in fiscal 
1956 and climbed steadily. In fiscal 
1968, employees received 12,583 
performance awards worth $2.7 
million. Benefits are estimated at 
$14.4 million; they include a $6 
million savings attributed to Bureau 
of Transportation employees whose 
work revising the mail transporta- 
tion system reduced expenditures by 
that amount. 

In 14 years, the Post Office De- 
partment has presented employees 
with 61,160 superior accomplish- 
ment awards totaling $6,756,445 


for benefits valued at $45,655,675. 

The quality step increase is be- 
coming an increasingly popular 
means of recognizing exceptional 
performance or capability. 

The QSI, consisting of a one-step 
salary increase, involves no lump- 
sum payment, but in the long term 
its monetary value to the employee 
usually will exceed that of the one- 
time award. 

Merit pay increases in fiscal 1968 
numbered more than twice as many 
as the year before, and 79 percent 
went to employees in levels 1-6. In 
fiscal 1965, first year that quality 
step increases were authorized, 768 
worth $152,000 were presented. 

Contributions recognized by the 
incentive awards program have been 
many and varied. Suggestions, for 
example, range from modest pro- 
posals with local application only to 
the dramatic impact of the idea 
which originated in Nashville, 
Tenn., post office a few years ago. 

Four employees, tired of gather- 
ing and bunching envelopes by hand 
for new high-speed canceling ma- 
chines, conceived the idea for a 
machine to put letters on edge and 
stack them. The result: the Edger- 
Stacker which is now eliminating te- 
dious work in more than 225 post 
offices. 

Today thousands of mail truck 
drivers are worrying less thanks to 
the saucepan lid mirror suggested 
by Harry M. Knarr, Jr., of Sarasota, 
Fla. 

In Rockdale, Texas, mounted 
carrier Forrest Lee Pounders called 
it a “silly potlid reflector.” Then, 
one day when he started to drive 
away from a curb, as he tells it: “I 
caught a glimpse of red in my potlid 
reflector. There, right under my ra- 
diator, was a little boy taking off his 
shoes to remove a grass burr. I 
never thought I would see the day 
when that silly potlid reflector 
would be of any use to me, but the 
man who thought them up certainly 
saved one kid’s life.” 

These are examples of sugges- 
tions which are helping hundreds of 
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thousands of postal employees in all 
parts of the country do a better job. 
There are also thousands of ideas 
which are “paying off” locally. 

In Atlanta, Horace J. Adams, a 
registry clerk at the Airport Mail 
Facility, suggested that registered 
shipments from the Internal Reve- 
nue Service need not be mailed as 
coded-value, or hand-to-hand ship- 
ments. 

He was correct, and manpower 
savings of 20 hours a week were re- 
covered—equal to a first-year sav- 
ing of $4,212. Mr. Adams received 
a $215 cash award. 

Success has also brought prob- 
lems. Since 1960, the number of 
ideas for improving postal service 
has quadrupled. 

With this growing interest has 
come delay in evaluating proposals. 
At a few installations employees 
complain that they may wait months 
before hearing the fate of their 
suggestions. 

While there is no easy answer to 
these delays, department officials 
feel the solution lies in giving super- 
visors almost full responsibility for 
accepting or rejecting a suggestion. 
Equally as important as prompt 
consideration for the employee is 
the opportunity for the supervisor to 
become involved in modifying a 
proposal so that it can solve the dif- 


ficulty the employee has identified. 

In Fort Worth, Texas, custodian 
Leonard C. Foster, tired of cleaning 
up after overturned sand urns, sug- 
gested that urns be held in place by 
means of a light cord and spring at- 
tached to the legs of tables in the 
lobby. 

Mr. Foster’s supervisor, William 
Suggs, recognized the problem, but 
was afraid the line and spring could 
be tricky. As a result, the two men 
came up with the idea of weighting 
the hollow bottom of the urn with 
small sandbags. Mr. Foster received 
$15 for this “intangible benefit.” 

There are other kinds of impor- 
tant, intangible benefits. H. L. Hem- 
minton, the Glendale, Calif., 
postmaster, pointed out: 

The suggestion program has 
aided us in finding and devel- 
oping employezs who have su- 
pervisory capabilities. Sudden- 
ly an employee whom we have 
overlooked will present several 
well-planned and _ organized 
suggestions. Conversation with 
him will reveal that he has 
above-average job knowledge 
and interest in the service. 

Coming up with successful new 
ways to move the mail usually pro- 
duces tangible, measurable benefits. 
When Foreman John J. Foley at 
New York’s General Post Office de- 





veloped a new conveyor system for 
the unloading of two trucks at a 
time, he generated savings of nearly 
$100,000 and earned a $1,150 
award. 

Special acts, for which a superior 
accomplishment award is_ given, 
went recently to clerk David Sny- 
der, of Baltimore, whose knowledge 
of first aid helped save a life; to 
carrier William O. Youmans, of 
Hyattsville, Md., who happened 
upon a bank robbery and took a li- 
cense number for police; and to 
Baltimore carrier John H. Sembly, 
Jr., who contributed to the appre- 
hension of a theft suspect. 

In 1967, about 16 superior per- 
formance awards were granted per 
1,000 postal workers as compared 
with 33 per 1,000 for all federal 
agencies. 

Why does the post office lag be- 
hind so many other agencies in rec- 
ognizing superior performance? 

Some supervisors don’t want the 
brickbats. As a tour superintendent 
in California said: “One guy is hap- 
py and 15 others are grousing and 
claiming I’m playing favorites—I’ve 
got enough trouble already.” 

Minneapolis Postmaster W. H. 
Hogan disagrees. “While I think 
there is a general reluctance to be 
singled out for an award, most peo- 
ple take pride in their work and like 


Minneapolis Postmaster Hogan, with awards assistant Reuben E. Fraser (far left), and Lincoln Postmaster 
Lewis who congratulates Margaret Gunn on an award recommended by Foreman Eldon Davis. 
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Sometimes, special acts may 
be beyond dollar value. In 
International Falls, Minn., 
Armand Sequin, a letter 
carrier for 23 years, heard a 
faint cry and traced it to a 
garage where he discovered 
six-year-old Leonard Roy, 
trapped in an abandoned 
refrigerator. Carrier Sequin 
was honored at a ceremony 
where he was presented a 
superior performance pin 
and a $100 award. 


to know their efforts are appreciat- 
ed. Secondly, those working with 
the energetic employee who is sin- 
cere in cleaning up the workload 
know he merits recognition.” 

Another gripe is that “too often 
the incentive awards are given to 
people in the front office and to 
management.” 

In a system with more than 
730,000 employed this could be 
true in a few installations. Records 
show, however, that 87 percent of 
all incentive awards were earned by 
those in PFS levels 1-6. 

Eldon Davis, foreman of mails in 
the Lincoln, Neb., post office, says 
you don’t have to be an expert in 
“paper shuffling” to put through a 
superior performance award. “It 
only took me a few minutes to write 
up this recommendation that won a 
$250 cash award for one of my best 
distribution clerks, Margaret A. 
Gunn”: 

She is one of our most indus- 
trious employees. Mrs. Gunn’s 
scheme record is amazing. Out 
of 16 examinations, she at- 
tained a grade of 100 percent 
on 12 and grades of 99 percent 
on the other 4 examinations. 
And, in checking her work, I 
find she’s still 100 percent cor- 
rect. It is estimated that her 
outstanding performance as a 








saves the 


distribution clerk 
post office at least four hours 
per week over the performance 


of an distribution 
clerk. 

Lincoln Postmaster Kenneth P. 
Lewis cites yet another benefit of 
the suggestion program: improved 
labor relations. 

Said Mr. Lewis :“I am convinced 
that as employee participation in the 
suggestions program increases, the 
number of employee grievances de- 
creases and this benefit in itself is 
well worth the time we devote to 
the program.” 

Few grievances at Lincoln go to 
the “time-consuming, formal stage,” 
Mr. Lewis said. “I am certain this is 
largely because supervisors and 
their cmployees are regularly dis- 
cussing problems that may be 
solved through suggestions, and this 
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courtesy of The Daily Journal, international Falls, Minn. 


informal friendly relationship car- 
ries over into the discussion of per- 
sonnel problems, making it possible 
to settle practically all of these 
problems to the mutual satisfaction 
of the employee and his supervisor 
before they develop into serious 
grievances.” 

Mr. Lewis emphasizes his policy 
that suggestions are an “integral 
part” of postal operations. He said: 
“We have consistently challenged 
the brainpower of our employees to 
help us solve many of our opera- 
tional problems through suggestions. 

“We have been rewarded far in 
excess of the dollar savings accruing 
from suggestions, in the form of 
higher employee morale and em- 
ployee cooperation in performing 
our basic function which is to give 
the best possible mail service to the 
American people.” 
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The REGIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


It was a simple statement, yet it 
was pungently to the point. 

“We’re within 127 of the number 
of pay checks we can issue this 
quarter.” 

Len J. Buice, chief of the organi- 
zation and standards branch, leaned 
back on the sofa and let the words 
sink in. 

There was a moment of silence 
from the 22 persons who sat in a 
semicircle in front of the desk of 
Atlanta Regional Director C. Banks 
Gladden. 

“We'll have to go on overtime,” 
Mr. Gladden said abruptly. “We’ve 
saved $600,000 this quarter, haven’t 
we, Gerry?” 

“About $680,000,” Gerald Mo- 
ran, accounting programs officer, 
said. 

“We ought to be able to get a 
hundred thousand hours out of 
that,” Mr. Gladden said. 
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At least 150,000 hours, Ray E. 
Sandefur, director of postal opera- 
tions, calculated. But, he said, “you 
know what that would do to our 
overtime ratio.” 

“We’re at 2.3 hours for every 100 
regular,” Mr. Gladden answered. 
“I’ve just checked it. It’s too high. 
We shouldn’t be any more than one 
to a hundred. But if the mail comes, 
we're going to deliver it.” 

Additional help was out of the 
question; 127 paychecks don’t go 
far when one is allotted to every 
person who works, whether for four 
hours a week or for 40. Any extra 
volume that quarter would have to 
be handled by overtime. 

Mr. Gladden then instructed Con- 
troller Jesse Eason to keep watch 
on use of overtime and productivity. 
The region would use considerable 
overtime at Christmas this year, Mr. 
Gladden pointed out, and he wanted 


to know what to expect in terms of 
productivity. 

Christmas, after all, had been the 
purpose of the top staff meeting 
called by the Atlanta regional di- 
rector. The special Christmas Postal 
Bulletin was out, and Mr. Gladden 
was eager to mobilize his region for 
the December rush. 

He had been distracted briefly by 
the report that an unusually tight 
personnel ceiling was creating a 
more immediate problem. The way 
Mr. Gladden disposed of the crisis 
was characteristic; promptly, he 
freed himself from a problem of no 
mean proportion to devote his ener- 
gies to the post office’s biggest an- 
nual challenge. But he would keep 
in touch with the personnel situation 
through Controller Eason’s moni- 
toring. 

The regional director’s manner 
might even had seemed impatient. 
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But his staff knows him as a man 
who dislikes delay and indecision. 

Mr. Gladden, who was appointed 
in 1962, is one of 15 regional di- 
rectors—field generals for the Post 
Office Department. The RD reports 
directly to Washington and in turn 
is in charge of thousands of post- 
masters and many thousands more 
employees; he is responsible for all 
postal operations within his jurisdic- 
tion, including the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year and the moving of billions of 
pieces of mail annually. 

The regional office is designed as 
a management authority close to the 
field; in its pivotal position between 
Headquarters and the post office, 
the region serves both as an ad- 
ministrator and as the first level of 
appeal. Since 1953-56, when the 
regional offices were established, 
their role has expanded steadily into 
such spheres as labor relations, post 
office construction, delivery route 
extensions, transportation coordina- 
tion and procurement of post office 
supplies and equipment. 

The Atlanta Region serves more 
than 19.9 million patrons in the 
states of Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Florida. There 
are 2,342 post offices which employ 
more than 48,000 persons and 
process more than 750 million 
pieces of mail each month. 

Perhaps the region’s most impor- 
tant responsibility is to allocate the 
manhours which mean salary to 
each postal employee and produc- 
tivity to each postmaster. 

In Atlanta Region this year, the 
budget is $480 million, considerably 
less than requested, and it must be 
husbanded carefully. Mr. Gladden is 
proud of a record which enabled the 


In animated discussion, Regional 
Director Gladden (center) talks 
manhours strategy with operations 
expert Buice (left) and Deputy 
Director Bass. In background, 
Mr. Buice’s assistant, Jackie 
Strange, and Postal Service 
Officer Leola Settle listen. 


Atlanta Region to return more than 
$2 million worth of unexpended 
manhours last year, and when he 
asked his controller to monitor over- 
time, he was seeking more of such 
management. 

“At the start of the year, we draft 
a plan to absorb so much of the 
volume increase with higher produc- 
tivity,” Jesse Eason explains. “Then 
we try to improve on the target.” 

At present, the plan is to improve 
productivity by 1.5 percent; that 
would require an average 526 
pieces of mail processed per hour. 
“A difference of one piece in the 
hourly average saves—or costs—us 
$150,000 a year,” Mr. Eason said. 

Average increase in productivity 
in recent years has been three to five 
percent. In fiscal 1968, it was 4.6 
percent, and in one year it was as 
high as eight percent. 

Such savings, of course, are not 
generated in the regional office; they 
are the result of careful management 
by postmasters and supervisors and 
conscientious performance by em- 
ployees. 

Few persons are as acutely aware 
of this precept as Mr. Gladden. 

“He has a reputation as a man of 
intense loyalty and devotion to his 
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employees,” an aide said. “He be- 
lieves in his employees, and he will 
stand up for them and do anything 
to protect their welfare. People feel 
he puts extra emphasis on an esprit 
de corps, or team effort, by trying 
to show employees and postmasters 
that he is interested in them and 
their welfare. He goes to extra effort 
to create rapport.” 

A willing traveler, Mr. Gladden is 
constantly in the field, visiting post 
offices, speaking at dedications or 
area postmasters’ conventions and 
other meetings of postal officials. He 
believes that better mail service de- 
rives from communication with em- 
ployees, and he strives vigorously 
to communicate. 

An avid golfer, he turns even this 
favorite pastime toward that end. 
Whenever he has the opportunity, 
Mr. Gladden golfs gregariously and 
indiscriminately with postmasters 
and employees. But he does not play 
indifferently. 

Says Deputy Regional Director R. 
Wallace Bass: “Banks is a fiercely 
competitive person. He has a burn- 
ing desire to always excel. When he 
plays golf, he plays to win, and he 
demands that you play by the rules. 
In anything he does, he puts his en- 
continued 


tire effort into it. He does nothing 
halfway.” 

Mr. Gladden and Mr. Bass make 
an excellent team. Said thé regional 
director of his deputy: “Wally is 
one of the best liaison men between 
the people in the field and the di- 
rector I have ever seen. There is no 
doubt that the best man available in 
the entire region was selected to be 
deputy director.” 

Mr. Bass, who has 32 years of 
postal service, came to Atlanta from 
Miami where he had earned an out- 
standing reputation for expertise in 
operations and accounting. Among 
his other regional duties, he is per- 
manent chairman of the Promotions 
Advisory Board and a member of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Advisory Committee. 

One other body Mr. Gladden re- 
gards as indispensable to efficient 
postal operations; his Regional Di- 
rector’s Advisory Group is a mani- 
festation of his faith in field man- 
agers and his concern that they be 
treated as a part of the management 
team. 

The Group consists of 29 post- 
masters, including, as permanent 
members, the heads of the largest 
post offices and three to five other 
postmasters from smaller offices who 
rotate on a yearly basis. Continued 
representation from the big offices is 
important, Mr. Gladden says. 

“They collect 59 percent of the 
revenue,” he explains. “They handle 
76 percent of the mail and use 83 
percent of all mail processing hours. 
If you can get to these people and 
get your programs across to them, 
then you have taken a tremendous 
step toward getting the team effort 
you need to provide good mail 
service.” 

The Group holds a two-day ses- 
sion quarterly, and discussion is 
governed by the wishes of the post- 
masters. A committee of the mem- 
bers, not the regional office, pre- 
pares the agenda. 

“We talk about the problems they 
are interested in,” he says, “their 
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problems as they see them. We talk 
candidly at these meetings. I listen 
to their viewpoints, and they listen 
to mine. Through this exchange, we 
reach a common understanding and 
agreement about what needs to be 
done and how to get it done. The 
postmasters know that they have a 
forum in which to be heard. They 
feel they are a vital part of the 
decision-making process within our 
region, and therefore they support 
our programs with vigor and de- 
termination.” 

L. C. Ricks, postmaster at Ma- 
con, Ga., warmly returns Mr. Glad- 
den’s confidence. “The Group is the 
greatest thing that ever happened in 
the field,” Mr. Ricks said. “Before 
the Advisory Group was started, 
postmasiers struggled along not 
knowing what other offices were 
doing. Now we meet regularly and 
discuss our mutual problems and 
solutions to them. We definitely 
have a better working relationship 
in the Atlanta Region, and it is due 
to the leadership of Mr. Gladden.” 

Twelve Group members are from 
Florida which has most of the large 
post offices and certainly the largest 
Christmas volume. A great many 
residents of southern Florida are 
retired persons or northerners win- 
tering in the South. By far, these 
individuals send and receive more 
mail than the average person, and 


Moods at staff meeting: Jesse 


Eason’s watchful attention... 

















their holiday mail may extend into 
April. 

At St. Petersburg, for example, 
volume nearly doubles during the 
December-April period. To Florida 
post offices, of course, the long 
winter means a difficult personnel 
problem: there must be sufficient 
staff to handle the peak season, but 
there is not enough work during the 
remaining seven or eight months to 
justify regular positions. 

The solution, at least during 
Christmas month itself, probably 
will include greater use of overtime. 
Atlanta Region employed only 
1,200 Christmas assistants in 1967 
and expects to hire no more than 
600 this year. 

Another consideration which 
might have affected Christmas prep- 
arations was the labor relations situ- 
ation. However, Industrial Relations 
Director B. E. Clary was able to 
report that the last paperwork con- 
nected with local contracts would 
be concluded expeditiously. A new 
national settlement handed down 
from Headquarters on September 18 
had required his division to recon- 
sider 278 proposed contract items 
which previously had been declared 
non-negotiable. 

In the Atlanta Region, about 
2,200 local labor units have ex- 
clusive recognition; some 500 of 
these negotiate contracts with their 


Operations Chief Ray Sandefur, 
smoking pensively . . . 
















respective post offices. Mr. Clary 
and his labor relations chief, Walter 
E. Crowe, are responsible for the 
review of all local contracts to as- 
sure that they do not conflict with 


law, regulation or the National 
Agreement. 

Duties such as labor contract re- 
view and manhours allocation re- 
quire the regional office to act as 
an intermediary between Head- 
quarters and the field. Other func- 
tions, however, are solely the prov- 
ince of the region. 

One of the most important is 
the determination of locations for 
new postal installations. For seven 
straight years, Atlanta has led all 
regions in postal construction; in 
1967-68, there were 139 new build- 
ings compared with 112 for the next 
region. 

Design work alone is enough to 
require a staff of six engineers and 
one architect working under Chief 
Engineer L. F. Zsuffa. 

Real Estate Chief Earl Martin 
says that about 90 percent of the 
sites are selected amicably enough, 
but the other 10 percent can gen- 
erate intense controversies. 

The regional office may be har- 
assed mercilessly by various groups 
trying to influence the location of a 
post office. Usually, those involved 
are land owners who want the in- 
stallation built near their property 


planner Helen Mabry’s rapt recita- 
tion, Earl Martin observing . . . 
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to enhance its value. In some in- 
stances, the developer of a shopping 
center may offer the Post Office De- 
partment a free site in order to 
settle a postal station -within his 
commercial enterprise. 

Most controversies are resolved 
within a reasonable period, but some 
have occasioned delays of years. 
Coconut Grove, Fla., for example, 
an old and exclusive residential area 
of Miami, was authorized a new 
postal station on January 11, 1961, 
but the Post Office Department has 
been unable to obtain land and re- 
zoning, and the site still has not been 
chosen. 

Transportation is another area in 
which regions exercise considerable 
autonomy. This Christmas, the first 
since the expansion of airlift and 
air taxi service, may pose a particu- 
lar challenge. 

Transportation Director Clyde T. 
Howard is confident that the Atlanta 
Region will be able to airlift the 
heavy volume of Christmas mail 
with the same efficiency that has 
attended air taxi operation all year. 

Mr. Howard has the complex re- 
sponsibility of air, rail, bus and 
truck traffic coordinator for the en- 
tire region. He must keep tabs daily 
on some 6,000 schedules. Some of 
them he establishes; others are be- 
yond his control. When airline 
schedules change, for example, Mr. 


exuberance of Deputy 
Regional Director Bass . . . 





Howard must see that surface trans- 
portation is changed with it. 

Supplies and equipment are the 
special charge of George C. Najour, 
director of engineering and facilities, 
who estimates that procurement will 
double this year. The region now 
buys some 70 percent of all supplies 
and equipment. 

Perhaps the most uncertain task 
and one of the most important to a 
successful Christmas operation is 
the assignment of manhours. Mr. 
Buice, the expert who handles that 
job, is well aware of the need to 
keep a reserve available for emer- 
gencies. 

“One Christmas we got down to 
2,200 extra hours—that’s less than 
one for each post office,” Mr. Buice 
recalls. “We estimated entirely too 
close for comfort, and I don’t ever 
want that to happen again.” 

Besides manhours, the operations 
division has myriad duties, including 
follow up work on reports from 
postal inspectors who visit post offi- 
ces to assure that they are managed 
in accord with regulations. 

The regional director displayed a 
memo from one postmaster who re- 
ported: “In regard to the recent in- 
spection of my office, I have already 
placed the recommended irregulari- 
ties into effect.” 

Said Mr. Gladden: “I’m still not 
certain whether he was serious.” 


earnestness of James Greason, 
employee relations officer. 
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Charlie Balber, Anthony 


Success of the postal summer em- 
ployment program is a value not 
easily measured. 

In 1968, it has meant more than 
delivering the mail, although that 
was done, and expeditiously. But 
the objectives of summer hiring this 
year were even more ambitious: a 
social product was involved. 

More than 18,000 post office jobs 
were offered as a part of President 
Johnson’s youth opportunity cam- 
paign; they were awarded to 
youngsters who needed money and 
work and who, because of back- 
ground and lack of experience, 
would have had difficulty obtaining 
employment elsewhere. 

In no small sense, the jobs were 
intended as a national investment in 
youth, particularly the underprivi- 
leged, to be repaid decades hence in 
terms of a better educated, more 
productive, more evenly balanced 
society of the future. 

Admittedly, as with any invest- 
ment, some risk was involved. No 
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one was quite certain how summer 
helpers, coming as they did from a 
variety of homes and _ neighbor- 
hoods, would respond to the job op- 
portunity. No one could say how 
the career postal service would ac- 
commodate them. And, then, of 
course, no one could estimate ac- 
curately the effect on production. 

With so much expected of sum- 
mer hiring and so many variables 
influencing it, the temptation in ret- 
rospect is to express contentment 
because the program went smoothly 
and because the mail was delivered. 

However, Leslie N. Shaw, for 
one, is not so reluctant a commenta- 
tor. 

The postmaster of Los Angeles is 
unreserved in his praise of the proj- 
ect. 

“I think it’s a great program,” he 
said. “We’re keeping kids on the 
borderline in school. You never 
hear about that part of it, the social 
product. How many kids do you 
suppose this program will keep 
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from dropping out of school? 

“I think we ought to do more of 
this,” he said, “to make kids go to 
school if they want to continue their 
post office jobs.” 

Mr. Shaw has directed his staff to 
consider recruiting postal assistants 
from among former summer help- 
ers. Youngsters with both kinds of 
appointments worked side by side in 
the Los Angeles post office last sum- 
mer. They are in the same age 
group and in many cases they re- 
flect similar economic backgrounds. 

The postal assistant has a year- 
long, 16-hour per week appoint- 
ment, and satisfactory performance 
in school is required. Los Angeles 
has a complement of 800 postal 
assistants, and in the four-year his- 
tory of the program, some 1,400 
youths have been rotated through 
the positions. 

“Now there is a perfect match,” 
John J. Castleman, Los Angeles’ di- 
rector of personnel, says. “We need 
help at certain hours of the evening, 














and these kids need jobs. They’re 
out of classes at just the time that 
we need them. 

The sentiment prevails at nearby 
Van Nuys post office headed by 
Postmaster Kay B. Orner. “We have 
50 postal assistants, and I wish 
we had 100,” Assistant Postmaster 
Garth O. Gledhill said. 

Officials at Van Nuys and Los 
Angeles agreed that their experience 
with the postal assistant program 
contributed to their management of 
summer hiring. 

Irving R. Stewart, assistant tour 
superintendent at Los Angeles’ Ter- 
minal Annex, explained: “From our 
experience with the postal assist- 
ants, we knew what to expect, and 
we were able to handle it.” 

Los Angeles had a complement 
of 544 summer helpers, and inevita- 
bly, among the gregarious young, 
there was the tendency to chat and 
socialize. 

Said Mr. Stewart: “You were 
putting boys and girls together; 


now, there’s a chemical there, and it 
works, and you just can’t get excit- 
ed every time one of the boys starts 
talking to one of the girls.” 

The technique, he said, was a 
firm but understanding, approach 
on the part of the supervisor. “You 
can’t jump all over the kids; you 
just let them know that enough is 
enough, and you make it clear to 
them that they are here to work.” 

At Terminal Annex, younger su- 
pervisors, closer in age to their 
charges, were designated to work 
with summer helpers. At Valley An- 
nex, in Van Nuys, Postmaster Orner 
handled the situation in a different 
manner, assigning an older supervi- 
sor who projects a parental image. 

At the beginning, Van Nuys went 
a step farther. “We instituted a bud- 
dy system,” Chief Personnel Officer 
Ronald E. Zehrung recalls. “An ex- 
perienced career employee worked 
with each youngster, showed him 
the job and encouraged him. We 
hoped that this would also lead to a 
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Los Angeles Postmaster Shaw (upper right) was in charge of one 


of the summer’s largest job opportunity programs. He cited 
the value of work experience for summer employees like 
Ignacio Rojas and Art Leyva who worked for group leader 
Cliff Woods at Cheli Annex (above). And, said Mr. Shaw, 
we should encourage educational development by requiring 
young employees to go to schoo!. Two who already have 
returned to classes are Christine Ikada (right center) and 
Geraldine Vasquez who worked at Terminal Annex. 


big brother relationship that would 
develop beyond the post office.” 

The buddy system proved unnec- 
essary, Mr. Zehrung said. “These 
kids wanted to work. They grasped 
the job quickly, and there just 
wasn’t the need to have a career 
man with them all the time.” 

In fact, some youthful workers 
took so well to postal employ that 
Mr. Zehrung began to look among 
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them, particularly the postal assist- 
ants, for new career employees. 
“About 15 or 20 postal assistants 
have taken the test,” he said. 
“We're encouraging this, particular- 
ly among those kids who are not cut 
out for college.” ; 

Admittedly, there have been 
problems. Van Nuys was required 
to dismiss two of its 41 summer 
helpers for disciplinary reasons. At 
Pasadena, one of five summer help- 
ers was separated for cause. 

But in contrast, Pasadena Post- 
master Kathryn S. Wilson points 
out, another summer helper was so 
thrifty that he refused to spend 
money for car fare when he was as- 
signed to a distant postal installa- 
tion. 

“T rather admired him for his 
thrift,” she said. The youth was de- 
tailed ultimately to a _ closer 
installation so that he could walk to 
work. 

Uniformly, officials at Los An- 
geles, Van Nuys, Pasadena and 
Ventura post offices reported that 
most of their youthful part-timers 
wanted to work and that few pre- 
sented disciplinary problems. 

There was a direct correlation. 
As Los Angeles Supervisor Stewart 
phrased it: “The ones who didn’t 
like the job got out in a hurry. 
Sometimes, after the first day or 
two, or after they’d picked up their 
first pay check, they just didn’t 
come to work. We’d send them a 
notice, and if there was no reply, 
we'd separate them.” 

This kind of self-purging mecha- 
nism benefited the program im- 
mensely. It relieved management of 
disciplinary problems, and it helped 
assure that only the most interested 
youngsters remained on the job. 

Sticking to it required determina- 
tion. At Ventura, a sectional center 
serving the coastal area north of 
Los Angeles, some summer helpers 
worked graveyard shifts unloading 
trucks and doing simple distribu- 
tion. 

Says Ventura Postmaster Clifford 
J. Sorem: “We brought them in, 
showed them the operation and told 
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Postmaster Sorem: supervisors 
scheduled carefully 





UFPC’s Stephens: “management 
has bent over backwards” 


Buttell: “as a union officer, 
I’m for the career employee” 








them just how it was going to be.” 
Mr. Sorem gives full credit to his 
supervisors for scheduling summer 
help with consideration for the pre- 
rogatives of career employees. 

“These weren’t easy hours,” 
Foreman of Mails Richard S. Eck- 
strom said. “We’ve called summer 
helpers in here at three to five in the 
morning to handle sectional centet 
mail.” 

At Los Angeles’ Cheli Annex, 
Group Leader Cliff Woods said that 
helpers in his crew “pitch right in 
and carry their share of the load.” 
Five of them, he said, already have 
in applications for career positions. 

Of major importance to the sum- 
mer hiring program was the attitude 
of career employees like Mr. 
Woods. At Cheli, as in most other 
instances, rank and file workers 
cooperated and _ helped _ teach 
youngsters the job. In other quart- 
ers, employees were merely tolerant 
and watched to see that privileges of 
the career force were not infringed. 

Assistant Tour Superintendent 
Stewart, at Terminal Annex, gave 
major credit to the employee organ- 
izations. 

Lorenzo Stephens, president of 
Los Angeles Local 64 of the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, agreed 
that his group “had had misgivings 
at the beginning,” but he said “the 
program has worked out well, and I 
think we all have benefited from it.” 

He said: “Management has been 
very understanding. They have bent 
over backwards to make sure that 
our career subs are getting 40 
hours.” Summer helpers, he said, 
“have been given a sense of respon- 
sibility. I feel that a certain percent 
will choose the post office as a ca- 
reer. This will make them responsi- 
ble citizens of the future, and it will 
contribute to the community, and 
the whole country is helped.” 

He took it as a good sign, he 
said, that some summer people had 
shown interest in joining the union. 
In addition, he said, part-timers 
have “freed scheme people and 
helped us move the mail.” 

Vernice C. Harper, of the Los 





Angeles Mail Handlers union, 
agreed, saying that summer workers 
helped keep scheme clerks out of 
the mail handler domain. “The un- 
ions helped management _ get 
through to the kids in a way that 
management could not,” he said. 

Richard W. Marx, of the Nation- 
al Postal Union, observed that dur- 
ing August some career substitutes 
had difficulty getting 40 hours a 
week. 

Charles Buttell, president of Ven- 
tura’s Local 589, UFPC, said: “No- 
body has anything against the kids 
if they are not worked to the detri- 
ment of the career employee. As a 
union officer, I’m for the career em- 
ployee, and I believe that the mail 
should be moved by career people.” 

He said: “I don’t think the post 
office should carry the load of the 
federal government’s employment 
programs. I think in some cases we 
are being taken advantage of.” 

Spokesmen at all four post offices 
mentioned the manhour squeeze. 
During August, particularly, the sit- 
uation became difficult as the sea- 
sonal decline in volume approached, 
and post offices, already tightly 
budgeted, were told to reduce ex- 
penditures even more. 

Summer helpers in most instances 
were first to feel the cutback; they 
were not so productive as career 
workers, and under the National 
Agreement the part-time people 
were to be excused before substi- 
tutes and regulars. 

“IT wish that we could work more 
hours,” Richard Morales, a summer 
helper at Terminal Annex, said. 
Richard is studying architecture at 
East Los Angeles College, and like 
many other summer workers, he 
needs the money to continue his ed- 
ucation. 

Manuel Marquez, who also 
worked at Terminal, is studying 
business accounting and data proc- 
essing. He praised the job, the pay 
and the supervisors. 

Linda Polee, another Terminal 
helper, was also enthusiastic about 
her job, and she agreed that one 
benefit is that “you get to meet new 





Linda Pollee: meeting new kids 
was a happy fringe benefit 
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for work, supervisors and pay 


Pamela Jacques: she’s studying 
business administration 





kids.” She did feel, however, that 
communicating with supervisors was 
a bit of a problem. 

“Some supervisors just don’t 
speak the same language,” she said. 
Postal assistant Dennis Brown said 
that “this job makes it possible for 
me to go to school.” The summer 
before, he said, he had a difficult 
time finding a job, particularly one 
that pays as well as the post office. 

Mary Holguin, who works at 
Cheli Annex, likes her job so well 
that she is applying for a career ap- 
pointment. Conversely, Christine 
Ikada, at Terminal, had no doubt 
that she will much prefer her in- 
tended career as a school teacher to 
full-time work at the post office. 

In Ventura, Julie Morgan agreed 
that the job is most useful as a 
means of furthering her education 
and her preparation for a career as 
an occupational therapist. 

Her summer job, she said, “is not 
very feminine work.” At the time, 
she was engaged in sack dumping 
operations. Two other helpers on 
her early morning shift were 
Deidre Wilks, who is studying to 
be a teacher, and Karen Baker, who 
intends to become a beautician. 

But Los Angeles Supervisor 
Stewart believes that a significant 
number of the young workers will 
seriously consider careers in the 
post office. He puts the figure as 
high as 25 percent. 

“Some of these kids come from 
homes where there’s never been a 
jobholder before,” Mr. Stewart said. 
“We're giving them a sense of re- 
sponsibility. And, of course, if we 
can prevent just one incident like 
Watts, then the whole thing is 
worthwhile. 

“The post office is a public serv- 
ice,” he said, “well, I think that this 
is a public service.” 

Planning for this particular public 
service began late last winter when 
the Administration declared that 
summer employment was to be an 
economic opportunity program for 
youngsters. The Bureaus of Opera- 
tions and Personnel cooperated in 
the establishment of the post office 

continued 
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program. Preston Townley, White 
House Fellow serving the Postmas- 
ter General, was chief coordinator 
of the project. 

The assistance of the United 
States Employment Servicé was en- 
listed; state and local offices of 
USES referred persons who were to 
qualify for summer postal jobs un- 
der need criteria. 

Besides the 18,000 positions 
which were offered without exami- 
nation, another 9,000 jobs were es- 
tablished for persons who had pas- 
sed a special civil service test. Post 
offices hired summer employees as 
needed, and at the peak of the sea- 
son a little more than 22,000 of the 
authorized 27,000 positions were 
filled. 

Summer hiring this year was a 
complex sociological study. The 
program attempted to provide op- 
portunities to youngsters who other- 
wise might have had none, to 
encourage self-help and education 
and to do it by imparting to a rest- 
less generation the traditional 
American virtues of hard work and 
thrift. 

It required a viewing of post 
office work as a resource adaptable 
for use as an instrument of social 
gain. It required, further, under- 
standing and cooperation on the 
part of the career employee in his 
role as a citizen. 

And perhaps most of all, the pro- 
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Julie Morgan (left) characterized her summer job as “not very 








feminine work.” She and Karen Baker worked at Ventura. 


gram continues to require another 
American virtue: patience. There 
will be no swift, easily recognizable 
profit from the summer hiring. 

As one Los Angeles postal 
official said: “You can’t rebuild 
peoples’ lives on a 90-day appoint- 
ment. You just can’t do it.” 

Last summer’s post office jobs af- 
fected youngsters at an indetermi- 
nate point in their lives; it was not 
the beginning of their preparation 
for life, and certainly is it nowhere 
near the culmination. The position 


Supervisor Stewart: “this is a 
public service” 


is a long, tedious middle stretch 
where the only thing discernible is 
an uncertain distance ahead. 

For sure, summer hiring can be 
only partial assistance on a youngs- 
ter’s way to adulthood and a career 
and a place in the community, and 
before the long developmental proc- 
ess is completed, young people cer- 
tainly will need more help from 
their elders. Whether they get it or 
not may well determine if last sum- 
mer, in the ultimate analysis, was 
indeed a success. 


Postmaster Wilson: admired 
helper for his thrift 
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BY TIM LARKIN 





Last week I read an Associated Press story datelined 
East Bugtussle, Idaho. 

It read—‘“George M. Spritzwasser finally found out 
what happened to the letter to his childhood sweetheart 
Sheila Pulzhammer that he mailed 29 years ago. 

“Mr. Spritzwasser, who owns the largest snath dis- 
tributorship in the Middle West, has his office in the old 
Coatsworth Building. Richard Poole of neighboring 
Southwest Bugtussle was mailing a letter this week 
when out popped a frayed envelope from the chute. It 
had been stuck since it was mailed by Mr. Spritzwasser 
almost a third of a century before. 

“When Mr. Poole took the letter to Mr. Spritzwasser 
he opened it slowly, shook his head, and remarked, ‘So 
... that’s why.’ ” 

Now, for most people, this isn’t a very remarkable 
story. Hardly even rates space in the paper. 

But, through a chain of circumstances too tangled to 
describe here, I know a little of the background—and I 
thought you might like to know the real story of Spritz- 
wasser’s Undelivered Letter. 

Well, it seems that Mr. Spritzwasser—George, we'll 
call him—had met Sheila Pulzhammer in biology class 
during their freshman year at East Bugtussle Central 
High. She had been trying vainly to execute a frog 
needed for one of her. experiments. She had dropped 
the creature several times, but it refused to land on its 
head. 

Young Spritzwasser, who had hunted frogs ever since 
he was old enough to crawl through the swamp with his 
devoted daddy Tasso, quickly stepped in and showed 
an admiring Sheila how it was done. 

Love blossomed over that frog’s carcass—which is 
just another proof of that famous Urdu saying, “Engavi 
spomatu eyeerhrsty,” or “When four eyes meet, two 
hearts beat, one love grows, particularly in freshman 
year at East Bugtussle Central High.” 

Anyway, young George and Sheila became insepara- 
ble and devoted. 

He would send her frozen frogs’ legs. 

She would help him with his solid geometry. 

They made fudge together, and had hair growing 
contests—which George always won. 
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Everyone just knew they were meant for each other. 

And then George inherited his father’s snath busi- 
ness. 

True, not many snaths were sold any more, but it 
gave George a lot of time to devote to his frog hunting. 

So, he decided that the future looked good enough to 
ask Sheila to marry him. She was then studying the 
doodlesack at the Alabama Institute of Medieval In- 
struments. 

When George didn’t receive an answer to his letter, 
he was heartbroken. Certain that Sheila had found an- 
other source of frog’s legs, he impulsively joined the 
Norwegian Foreign Legion. 

With George’s disappearance (actually he passed six 
dull and chilly years on an ice flow in the Arctic Ocean 
near Franz Josef Land) Sheila reluctantly made other 
friends. 

One of these was Lorenzo Detritus, whom Sheila 
married. Lorenzo spent every spare moment writing vil- 
lanelles and inheriting money. When he passed away af- 
ter being bitten by Sheila’s pet newt, she inherited one 
of the largest fortunes in the history of Free World, as 
well as Lorenzo’s ranch, now known as downtown Dal- 
las. 

With her inheritance, Sheila bought many nice 
things, including the State of Florida and gained numer- 
ous advantages, such as an unlisted ZIP Code. 

After being ushered into her palace, I told her about 
George’s letter and wondered what her reaction would 
be. After all, the fact that the letter had been stuck in 
the mail chute had changed the course of her entire life. 

“You mean little George had asked me to marry 
him?” she sighed. 

“Yes, your majesty,” I said, “If you had received 
that letter you probably would be Mrs. Spritzwasser 
right now.” 

As I waited for her response, I thought of those lines 
from Whittier’s Maud Miller: “For of all sad words of 
tongue or pen, the saddest are these: ‘It might have 
been.’ ” I choked back the tears as I saw a far away 
look come into her eyes. She smiled softly for a minute 
and then said these simple words—words that I will al- 
ways treasure: “Thank goodness for the U.S. Mail.” 
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John J. Foley’s suggestion for a method 
of unloading two trucks simultaneously 
earned the New York foreman of mails 

a $1,150 award. For a report on the 

Post Office Department's incentive 
awards program, see THE BRIGHT IDEA, 
& Other Incentives, page 8. 
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